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N. E. FARMER. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


SORREL—ITS CONNECTION WITH ACIDI- 
TY IN SOIL. 


Mr Purnam—I was much gratified with an ar- | 


ticle in your last, upon Sorrel, from the pen of Mr 
Darling, of New Haven. He fortifies his positions 
with convincing facts within his own observation 
and experience. The common notion that the ex- 
istence of sorrel is proof positive of sourness in the 
soil where it grows, is most satisfactorily exploded 
by Mir D.’s illustrations of its fallacy. “The exis- 
tence of oxalic acid in sorrel,” says he, “is no 
more proof that the soil is sour, than a sour apple, 
or sour grape, or sour pie-plant is proof of sour 
soil.” This is plain—and in view of the manifest 
correctness of this position, it seems passing strange 
to me that the opinion should have been so gene- 
rally prevalent—even among men of more than or- 
dinary intelligence—that wherever sorrel thrives, 
the soi! must of necessity possess an undue share 
of acidity. 

It is commonly supposed—and such has been 
the teaching of the agricultural press—that the 
application of unfermented muck to land, engen- 
ders a growth of sorrel, because of its superabun- 
dance of acidity ;—and J recollect reading in your 
paper a few weeks since, a communication over 
the signature ‘* F.,” in which the writer favors this 
belief, and says, in support of its correctness, that 
being unsble to account for a sudden appearance 
of sorrel in one of his fields, he consulted Dr. Jack- 
son as to the cause, who said thathe (“F.”) must 
have applied unfermented muck to the ground— 
which, the writer says, he subsequently discovered 
was the case ; and after mentioning that the sorrel 
continued in the land through two years, he adds, 
that he presumed “ it remained in the land till the 
acid of the muck had become neutralized, and then 
the food for sorrel was gone.”* 


Now I wish to ask, Mr Editor, what becomes of | ing as a lot of marrow squashes adjoining the | 


this doctrine, or how do chemists explain the mat- 
ter, if the position of Mr Darling be correct (as I 
believe it is,) that “the vegetable acids (the oratic 
being one,) are produced in the plants themselves and 
not in the sotl”?+ Would it not seem from this 
that a growth of sorrel does not necessarily follow 
from an application of unfermented muck ?—or do 
{ reason from false premises? Besides, if an acid 
soil is so very congenial to sorrel, the application 
of alkaline matters to such soil, ought, upon well 
settled chemical principles, to render it equally un- 
congenial to that plant ;—but such (as Mr Darling 
shows,} is not the effect. He says he has seen 


sorrel growing in soil which had a coating of lime | 


two inches thick. 

If sorrel does invariably or generally follow the 
application of acid matters to soil, and if this is 
not the effect of the acidity of such matters, what 
cause for it does chemistry assign ? 

"See N. E. Farmer, of April 12—page 322. 

iSee “ “of May 17—1st page. 


are the sure indications of a preponderance of acid- 
ity in a soil >—such, I mean, as may be detected 
without the agency of analysis. 

If you, Mr Editor, are unable to enlighten me 
| upon the points involved in the foregoing queries, 
|may I ask the favor of Dr. Dana or Dr. Jackson, 
}to whom the agricultural community are elready 
| greatly indebted for endeavors to promote their in- 
| terest. 

Very truly, yours, 1). 


(The communication by “D.” relates to a 
/point in agriculture upon which we are in the 
‘dark. Until last suinmer, we held the opinion that 
|lime and ashes would diminish the sorrel on the 
\land. Why we held the opinion, we hardly know, 
but probably because we had often so read, and 
| perhaps experiences and observations, now forgot- 
ten, had induced us to form it. But in the sum- 
|mer of 1841, we put an hundred bushels of soap- 
boilers’ spent barilla in a heap upon a clover stub- 


and spread upon an adjacent reclaimed meadow. 
This heap of spent barilla and lime, we supposed 
ito contain alkalies rather than acids—and yet, in 
| 1842, the spot on which the heap had been formed, 





| ver. 
| 


This fact unsettled our opinion in relation to 
the action of alkali upon sorre] —and it is still un- 
settled. We know not whattosay. If the clem- 


| iste can enlighten us, we shal! be very thankful | 


for their aid.— Ep. N. FE. F. 


For the New England Fariner. 
BUGS ON VINES. 

Mr Epiror—As the bugs area great hindrance 
to the growth of yines, I will suggest for the bene- 
fit of my brother farmers, what I think will prove a 

remedy. 
| J noticed ina paper last year, that the writer 
| had not seen any squashes that looked as flourish- 





| Ocean House, Phillips’ Beach, Lynn, which you 
| know is on the sea-shore. The thought struck me 


that the application of salt or brine would effectu- | 


‘ally prevent the destruction of the vine. Care 
should be taken not to use it so freely as to de- 
|stroy the vine. I shall try it this year, and hope 
| others will do the same, and give you the result of 
| the experiment. 

A Farmer or Mippiesex. 


May 15, 1843. 


We are glad to have this subject again brought 
jup. It was we, ourself, who saw the field of 
|squashes near the Ocean House. It was many 


squashes that we saw in the course of the season. 
We thought, too, with our correspondent, that the 


tion. We hope our Middlesex farmer ani others, 
will try the salt or brine, We will suggest, too, 
where it is convenient, that a little nitrate of pot- 
ash (saltpetre,) or nitrate of soda, be used with the 











ble. Ina few weeks after, the heap was taken up | 


per cent. better than any other field of marrow | 


salt of the ocean was the cause of their preserva- | 


| If sorrel is not a true criterion, what, (if any,)| salt, for these are thought to be peculiarly favora- 
i 


jbleto the growth of vines, But we have fears 
that this method wil! not answer our purpose en- 
tirely. For the great mischief is done by a fly, 
that deposites eggs on the stalk of the vine near 
| the ground, and these eggs produce worms which 
|in August eat the pith of the stalk and root, and 
|thus bring death. Now it may be that this fly 
does not like to live in the salt atmosphere of the 
beach, and for that reason the vines there are un- 
touched by it. And yet the salt which it would do 
to put around the vines, where the fly does live, 
/may be insufficient to keep it off. But let us try. 

We tried last season to keep the fly off by put- 
ting offensively smelling matters around the hills, 
but without any benefit.—Ep. N. E. F. 


Forthe N. E. Farmer. 


IMPROVE ALL THE LAND. 

At the sides of fields, near the wall or fence, 
where the plow cannot be brouglit to work, there 
is often a strip of Jand Jeft unimproved, which, if 
dug with the spade and planted with winter squash- 





es, beans, and bush peas, would, with little or no 
after cultivation, pay the farmer as well as any 
other portion of his land. 


And this need not inter- 
fere with the attention demanded by the crops on 
the main body of the field, but can be done after 
their wants have been attended to, and at a time 
when the farmer is comparatively at leisure. 


} 
| 
| 


This may seem a smal! matter—but these liltles 
are not to be despised. I have seen such strips of 
headland left unoccupied by any useful growth, 
which if improved as above suggested, would, I 
verily*believe, have yielded as much profit as ac- 
crued from a quarter of an acre of the crops in 
the field—supposing them, if corn, to have given 
50, or if potatoes, 200 bushels per acre. 


I maintain that it is good policy not only to cul- 
tivate a little land and cultivate that well, but also 
to make every inch of that of use in the production 
|of some crop. Leave no more space than is abso- 
|lutely necessary for a due operation of heat and 
lair, and for working the crop, (and this is much 

less, in ny opinion, than is generally allowed,) and 
| let the borders of the fields be mode to contribute 
| in some way to the general profit. Our acres, im- 
| proved to the best of our ability, return us but a 
| meagre profit—but the cases are many in which 
| this might be enhanced by practicing the sugges- 
\tions above submitted. Uriitas. 

| May 22, 1843. 
} 

| 








| Modcesly.—Beauty is never so lovely and attrac- 
tive, as when it is accompanied by retiring modes- 
|ty. The most beautiful flower of the garden, that 
| most attracts and charms the senses, never appears 
so lovely as when it is beleld sweetly peeping 
from the midst of its curtain of green leaves, which 
serves partially to protect it from the sun and the 
elements, and which renders its charms doubly in- 
teresting and beautiful. —Selected. 
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NEW ENGLA:;"D FARMER, 


: ah ; . . : eg Heth —— ee - — 
From the Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society. In an adjoining field, where I plowed in manure, | from day to day, according to the nature of her 


EXPERIMENTS WITH MANURES. 
To the Committee on Manures : 

GenrLtemen—Fveling desirous to ascertain the 
comparative value of different kinds of manure, I 
resolved to try several experiments. [lor this pur- 
pose I selected a piece of warm pasture land ; the 
soil a gravelly loam. After it was plowed, I mea- 
sured off six Jots, 5 rods long and J rod wide. 

On lot No. 1, I carted one cartload of compost, 
made of meadow mnd, with which was mixed 13 
gallons of waste soap. 

No. 2, one cartload of green manure. 

No. 3, compost made as follows: I hauled a 
quantity of loam and meadow mud into my barn 
cellar, about the middle of June, 1841. T kept on 
it from six to eight shoats; added the 


two horses about three-fourths of the time ; also, | 


the manure of about twenty head of cattle about 
six weeks; also, hauled in mud as seemed neces- 
sary. Hauled it out the first of December, and 
covered the heaps with mud. In the spring, put 
on about 75 bushels of wood ashes, and pitched it 
over three times. Also, with a portion of it, mix- 
ed a peck of salt toa load. On moving it, I found 
there were about two loads, 

Lot No. 4, one cartload of the above compost, 
without salt. 

No. 5, two bushels of bone. 

No. 6, two bushels of poudrette. 

I then carefully spread all the manure, bone 
and pondrette, and harrowed it in. On the 20th 
of May, I furrowed it 3 ft. and 4 in. apart, making 
125 hills on each lot. Planted it with Hartwell 
corn. It came up well, as there was but one hill 
missing on all the lots: that was on lot No. 1. 

On the 27th of September I gathered it, and the 
result was as foliows: (reckoning 70 pounds to 
the bushel)— 


Lot. Ears Lhs. 
No. 1, 470 117 53 16-32 bush. per acre. 
« 2, 470 142 64 29-32 « “ 
« 3, 455 128 58 17-32 « Z 
“ 4, 447 122 55 24-32 e 
“ 5, 465 116 53 * ” 
« 6, 440 112 51 “ “ 


In the same field [I tried another experiment on 
ruta bagas—manure in the hill. 

Compost, soap and mud, 20 loads to the acre ; 

Bone, 50 bushels to the acre ; 

Poudrette, 50 “ “ 

Green manure, 20 loads « 

Compost, as above, 20 « « 

The turnips on the green-m1nure came up thin- 
ly, but they were very large. Bone, poudrette, 
and compost, made of mud and manure, nearly the 
same. Those manured with soap and mud, about 
twentyfive per cent. less, In another place in the 
same field, | spread a cask of lime (slacked dry) 
on to the grass on twelve square rods, and plowed 
it in; also, one bushel of salt on five square rods, 
and plowed it in. I then manured it with compost, 
the same as the other parts of the field; planted 
it, part with corn and part with potatoes. 

There was no perceptible difference in the corn. 
But the potato tops, where the salt was spread, 
was considerably larger, The result of potatoes, 
however was as follows: 


Salt, 235 bush. per acre. 
Lime, 292 6“ “6 
Without salt or lime, 272 “ 


manure of | 


I put into the hill as follows: 
Bush. Corn. 


Saltpetre, 150 lbs. to the acre. G4 per acre. 
Salt, 3 bush. “ 541-2 « 
Poudrette, 5 “ 601-4 « 
Bone, 71-26 oe 6912 « 
Plaster, _. o “ 703-4 « 
Ashes, 8 “ 6 681-2 « 
Without any dressing inthe hill, 60 “ 


The above corn was weighed, and reckoned 70 
pounds to the bushel. 

In the fall of 1841, I prepared compost as fol- 
lows: with about eight loads of meadow mud, I 
mixed fifteen bushels of wood ashes; also, in 
another heap of the same size, I mixed two casks 
of lime. After a few weeks I spread it on to the 
| grass inthe same field. The grass the present 
season, showed the good effect of the compost. 
But that dressed with a compost of mud and ashes 
| was the best. 
| Inthe fall of 1839, I prepared a heap of com- 

post as follows: one part stable manure, and two 
parts meadow mud. In the spring of 1840, I used 
| it inthe hill for potatoes. Also, part of the same 
‘field [ manured with the same quantity of barn 
manure. ‘There was no perceptible difference in 
the potatoes. In 1841, it was manured, and plant- 
ed with corn, In 1842 it was sowed with oats. 
‘There was no perceptible difference in either of 
the crops. 

In re-ard to salt, I have used it in different ways, 
and never have receive any benefit from it, ex- 








post for corn. 


food, her health, and possibly foo, according to 
the state of the weather. The time which had 
elapsed since the last calving, was also found to 


‘have much influence on the quantity of the butter. 


The quantity of butter was smallest, and the pro- 
portion of cheesy matter greatest, just after caly- 
ing; and generally speaking, the milk of those 
cows which yielded the least quantity was richest 
in buttyraceous matter. 

One of the principal objects in view was to as- 
certain the comparative advantages of Churning 
Sweet cream aloue. 

. Sweet milk and cream together. 

. Sour cream or that slightly acid. 

. Sour milk and cream together. 

. Scalded cream, or what is called 
cream, as practiced in Devonshire. 
The principal results of the experiments are the 

following : 

1. That the addition of some cold water during 
churning, facilitates the process, or the separation 
of the butter ; especially when the cream is thick 
and the weather hot. 

2. The cream alone is more easily churned than 
a mixture of cream and milk. 

3. The butter produced from sweet cream has 
the finest flavor, when fresh, and appears to keep 
longest without becoming rancid; but that the but- 
termilk so obtained is poor, and small in quantity. 

4. That scalding the cream, according to the 
Devonshire method, yields the largest quantity, of 
butter, which, if intended for immediate use, is 


aronw= 


clotted 





cepting as above etate?, in potato tops and com- | @gteeable to the palate, and readily saleable ; but 


\if intended to be salted, is more liable to acquire, 


| [have also used saltpetre in various ways; and | >y keeping, a rancid flavor, 


| have received very little, and in most cases no 
benefit from it. I have used ashes, and generally 


that if our lands ever are enriched, it must be done 
principally by animal and vegetable manure, al- 
though other manures may be used to some ex- 
tent to good advantage. 
JOSEPH HO W 
Methuen, Nov. 30, 1842. 


EXPERIMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE PRODUCTION OF BUTTER. 

At « Jate meeting of the Highland Agricultural 
Socigty of Scotland, a paper entitled.“ Experiments 
and Observations on the Production of Butter,” by 
Professor Traill, was read by the author. These 
experiments were made in connection with the late 
Dr. Gerard, of Liverpool, who had paid much at- 
tention to the subject, and assistance was occasion- 
ally given by Dr. Bostock, now in London. The 
experimenters had a dairy of four, sometimes of 
five cows at their disposal; but after numerous 
preliminary trials, they found that the numerical 
results, on the quantity of the butter obtained, were 
most uniform and satisfactory, when each experi- 
| ment was made on a few pints only. The process 
could thus be carried on in glass vessels, which 
enabled them to observe the progress of the opera- 
tion, to collect the produce more carefully, and 
use a more delicate balance to ascertain the weight 
of the butter obtained. This likewise enabled 
them to make the comparative experiments on the 
same milk, on the same day, a point regarded as of 
essential importance, as the richness, even of the 
same cow’s milk, is liable to vary considerably 








| The process of scalding is troublesome, and the 


|milk, after the removal of the cream, is poor, and 


with very great success, although sometimes they | Often would be unsaleable from the taste it has 
do but very little or no good, I believe, however, | #¢quired from the heating. 


5. That churning the milk and cream together, 
after they have become slightly acid, seems to be 
the most economical process on the whole ; be- 
cause it yields a large quantity of exceilent butter, 
and the buttermilk is of good quality, a point of 
some importance where buttermilk is largely used 
as an article of diet, as it is in Lancashire. 

6. That the keeping of butter in a sound state, 
appears to depend on its being obtained as free 
from uncombined albumen, or caseine and water, 
as it can be, by means of washing and working 
when taken from the churn. 

The author mentioned the interesting fact that, 
in the course of his experiments, he found when 
sweet milk and cream were churned together, and 
though cold water was added, after an hour and 
half, and then after three hours’ churning, not a 
particle of butter was obtained. 


DEEP PLOWING AND SUBSOILING. 


The Rev. Mr Jaffray, of Dunbar, then read his 
report of an experiment in deep plowing. The ex- 
periment was made upon a small field, sixtyfive 
feet above the level of the sea. The soil was 
sandy, resting upon a subsoil of sand and gravel 
of great depth, andso thoroughly drained by the 
declivity of the surrounding lands, that want of 
moisture was its natural defect. By shallow plow- 
ing, little depth of available soil could be obtained, 
and the field was therefore subsoiled with the 
Deanston plow, for crop in 1839, eighteen inches 
deep. The vigor and luxuriance of the succeeding 





crop, attracted general attention. For crop in 
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1841, the field was equally dressed with sea-weed, 
and four acres staked off. Two of these acres 
were plowed twelve inches deep, with two horses, 
and two of them eighteen inches deep with four 
horses. 

These portions, managed otherwise in every re- 
spect alike, were planted with potatocs of the Don 


variety, and when the plants appeared above the | 


grounds, it was soon evident that those on the deep 
plowed land had greatly the advantage. Upon 
lifting the potatoes, it was found that the land 
plewed twelve inches deep, produced fiftyseven 
bolls per acre, and that plowed eighteen inches 
deep, yielded sixtynine bolls per acre, being a dif- 
ference of twelve bolls per imperial acre of four 
cwt. each. In the deep tillage, also, the potatoes 
were larger, more eqal in size, and fewer of them 
of a green colur than in the other division of the 
field. ‘To the account of his experiment, Mr Jaf- 
fray added some general remarks on the nature 
and advantages of deep plowing. 

The chairman made some observations on the 
necessity of obtaining a greater number of experi- 
ments in deep plowing than have yet been made, 
to enable us to determine whether such a process 
is at all times advisable in a thin gravelly soil. 
He had himself tried it in such a soil, and the re- 
sult was unfavorable.—Chester (Eng.) Far. Herald. 


FARMS AND WORKSHOPS. 


The time is coming, if not already here, when 
farms and workshops will be no less valued as in- 
stitutions of learning, than for producing beef, po- 
tatoes and cotton—or coats, plows, and spinning 
jennies, and every variety of food, clothing, and 
implements ; not merely for acquiringa knowledge 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts, but of the 
whole circle of sciences and of useful knowledge, 
embracing all branches of mathematics, natural 
history, political economy, history, biography, man- 
ners and customs of nations, &c. 

Facts, literally without number, prove as far as 
facts can prove, that any young man or womar 
can acquire a far better education, in connexion 
with some productive employment, as a means of 
support—entire support—board, clothes, tuition 
and books—than can possibly be acquired under a 
mere mental employment. Not merely a better 
physical education, but intellectual and moral—a 
sounder mind in a sounder body. 

Some have supposed that Mr Burrit, the learned 
blacksmith, is a prodigy: not so;—he merely il- 
lustrates a great principle (better, perhaps, several 
principles,) of human nature and of human happi- 
ness. It is, that when one member rejoices, all 
the others rejuice with it; and when one member 
suffers, all the other members suffer with it. He 
himself scouts with contempt the idea that genius, 
capable of high attainments, is conferred upon a 
favored few, and modestly cites the twentyone firet 
years of his own life, in connection or in contrast 
with the nine last years, as proof of his position. 


The plain truth is, that the way is open and the 
means abundant and at hand, for learned black- 
smiths to become scientific lecturers, through the 
length and breadth of our land. And not learned 
blacksmiths merely, but learned printers, coopers, 
hatters, tailors, shoeimakers, and learned mechanics 
wherever any mechanics are to be found; and 
learned farmers in still greater numbers. Why 
not? Are not all farmers and mechanics experi- 
menters in science? Does not every mechanic, 
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lin every operation he performs, apply, and of 


course illustrate, some principle of science? Is 
any other man a scientific experimenter on so large 
;ascale as the farmer? Which of the natural sci- 
ences does he not in his business ? 
| What is in the way, then, of al! our farmers be- 
| coming learned farmers ? of all our mechanics be- 
coming learned mechanics? And suppose they 
were—what then? By their intelligence and vir- 
| tue, they would form a foundation for our republi- 
| can institutions, and for the liberties of our repub- 
|lic, as immoveable as the everlasting hills.— Hol- 


| - 
| brook’s Self Instructor. 


| 

}CULTIVATING GROUND WITHOUT MA- 
NURE. 

| The following is from the London Gardener's 


| Chronicle, edited by Professor Lindley : 


use 


“ Wonders will never cease.—While our agricul- 
| turists are eagerly discussing the comparative ad- 
| vantages of particular soils, and studying the theo- 
|ty of manures as propounded by Sprengel and 

Liebig, a countryman of these distinguished pro- 
| fessors comes forward to proclaim that their labors 
|are vain; for, if we are to believe him, he has dis- 
| covered the art of growing luxuriant crops on the 


poorest land, and without any manure whatsoever ; 





and the cost of the process is so trifling, that for | 
j the acre of wheat or inaize, it does not exceed five | 


|pence sterling; and for rape, cabbage, &c., 
{amounts to only about half that sum. 

At first, we were disposed to consider such ex- 
| traordinary pretensions as an effusion of quackery, 
jand entitled to little or no credit; but our incre- 


| dulity has been somewhat shaken by the numerous 


|and respectable attestations which the author has! 


| appended to his pamphlet, and which tend to prove 
that his method has been practiced with success, 


| during the last twelve years, in various parts of 


| 
|Germany and Holland. Thus the certificates from 


Vienna, dated 1829 and 1830, declare that Mr 


| Bick’s process, which would seem to consist in| 
’ { 


some preparation of the seed, ‘renders all dunging 
unnecessary, is applicable to the poorest soils and 
to all sorts of plants, and imparts to them a won- 


garden of the Chateau ; from which it appears that 
wheat raised from seed sown by Mr B. had larger 
ears and more grains than that produced from un- 
prepared seed ; that the barley showed ears with 
full rows, and a large number of grains; while 





the Indian corn exhibited a far greater number of 
much stronger and thicker heads. 

At Budingen, again some plants of the sunflow- 
er, treated according to Mr B.’s method, grew to 
the height of ten to eleven feet, with woody stems 


Ten or twelve potato plants, of a large yellow sort, 
called Marbuger, yielded each, on the average, 
thirty good sized tubers, with stem and branches 
seven feet long; and maize, which grew partly 
singly and partiy in rows, had from two to five, and 
in some instances as many as eight and nine heads. 


These crops were obtained in the garden of 
Count Isenburg; and we are further assured by 
the certificate, to which are attached the signatures 
of two burgomasters, the court gardener, a grand 
ducal councillor, and other official personages, that 
| they were raised in ground but partially dressed, 





derful degree of vegetation and fullness ;’ and they 
give the results of the experiments in the imperial 


that from unprepared seed had only two rows and 
a small proportion of grains on each stalk; and | 


of eight and a half to nine inches in circumference. | 


and in the midst of tall weeds. The trials of this 
method in Holland, made in the summer of 1834, 
were attended with results not less astonishing. 
Prepared wheat and rye, though sown thick, gave 
50 to 60, and even 80 stalks fromm one grain; and 
a plant of barley bore 8 large ears. Buckwheat 
rose to 41-2 and 5 feet; flax had 4 and 5 stems 
from one seed; and Indian corn grew from 9 to 10 
feet in height with 4 to 5 heads, froin a single corn. 
The green crops were equally luxuriant.” 


Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry teaches us that 
ammonia is the great stimulant to the growth of 
plants. At one of the late agricultural meetings 
in Boston, Dr. C. T. Jackson suggested that seeds 
;might be coated with some gummy substance, and 
then rolled in guano, enough of which would readi- 
ly adhere, to produce all the effects ascribed to 
those foreign prepared seeds—their preparation 

being a secret. 

A mere teaspoonful of guano, applied to a newly 
struck rose cutting of a few inches in length, had 
been sufficient, by the following spring, to produce 
a bush of some six feet in height. It is the re- 
ceived opinion that the nourishment of vegetable 
life is derived from the atmosphere.—.Vewark Adv. 


Acid on Wood—its effect on Salt and Butter.— 

It has been frequently remarked by those who are 
in the habit of packing butter, that that kept best 
| put down in stone; the next best, in oak or white 
lash firkins, the wood of which had been boiled sev- 
eral hours previous to working, and that butter 
packed in firkins of unprepared wood, frequently 
‘acquired a strong and disagreeable flavor, which 
| Seriously injured its quality. ‘The reason of this 
has not been generally understood. Mr Moir, of 
| Scotland, has been instituting a eeries of experi- 
/ments on the subject, which appear to have thrown 
some light on the matter. He found that most 
kinds of wood contained considerable quantities of 
pyrolignic acid, which decomposes the salt with 
which it comes in contact. The linden, or bass- 
wood, was the only wood he feund entirely free ; 
but the other kinds he experimented upon were 
easily freed from the acid by boiling three or fuur 
hours, well pressed under water, It is evident 
that firkins made of staves prepared in this way, 
would be decidedly improved, and as the preserva- 
tion of butter in a sweet and pure state, is an im- 
| portant matter to the dairyman, we think much 
would be gained by a proper attention to the ves- 
sels in which it is packed.—Selected. 


Influence of Vegetation in the Formation of Soil. 
| —Beside rocks, vegetation itself contributes to 
the formation of earth: thus upon the most naked 
rock some imperceptible lichens first establish 
| themselves, which act upon the rock, and contri- 
bute, with the atmospheric influences, to decom- 
pose it. Soon this first decomposition mingled 
with the remains of the first vegetation, forms a 
small bed of vegetable mould; then other stronger 
plants grow, such as the large lichens, the mosses, 
the grasses, &c., whose more powerful action and 
| more considerable remains, increase with greater 
rapidity, the earthy bed, and at last convert it into 
an arable soil. Such, we have reason to believe, 
has been the first mode of formation upon a great 
number of regions, and if we still see naked rocks, 
| it is because their abrupt situation has prevented 
| the establishment of any vegetation. —Furm-House 
of the 19th Century. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


APPLES IN ILLINOIS. 

Mr Putrnam—Dear Sir--I have read with much 
interest the “Report on Orchards,” signed “ KE. 
Phinney,” in the N. E. Farmer, of 22d March, and 
heartily subscribe to many of the practical and +, the culture of the apple 
very useful remarks which it contains. I am per-| elimate ig concerned. 
suaded that an orchard should be cultivated with | Very respectfully, 
as much care as a field of corn, and that no weed | WILLIAM S. WAIT. 


nee Ee Seah te shew Ne Reek win ae oF P. S.—Onr much Jainented friend, Mr Fessen 
. . . . . -— aAinenred rie pi res © 
eight feet of atree. I felt a little chafed, howev- ray , - oh a R 
; den, published in the N. E. Farmer, some years 
er, at what I considered an unfounded slur upon} ate Biol, ue wees ees dameieiils 
‘ } s death, an acco seasons Y 
all orchards which happen to be situated elsewhere iin Mibdias of id-eihdileed WW tandeall 
; fi » degre ") ed. } 
men ser - pony mcnneon ot — “ = ~~ | readily turn to that account, some notice of it at 
so ree Se ARN i gee bene this time would no doubt be quite interesting to 
Esq., favored us with his company last night, and) — cae! lite ae a f the the << Sige 
this morning looked at roung orchard, which your readers. subjoin the range of the thermome- 
us morning looked at’ my young orchard, wae; (ter in this climate for the month of March, during 
was planted on the 23d of April, 1836. He will dics Nesta’ Whats eae © 
e last three years: 
probably hand you this letter, and I sliall request | ‘ 2 
him to describe to you the general appearance of Mean temperature of March, 1841, - 40 


HTaving witnessed the slow growth and the crab- 
'bed propensities of the apple in latitude “41 and 
43,” when compared with the most indifferent fruit 


so far as our beautiful 


,’ 


my orchard, and the appearance and flavor of its | " * «1842, - = 52° 
fruit. Our latitude is 38° 40’, and we flatter our- | ° . “1843, - 24° 
selves that we can show apples which are not sur- Greatest deg. cold of March, 1841,  - 16° 
passed by those of any other region for size, beau- “ “ “& 1842, - 24° 


ty, flavor, and durability. Our apples not only “ “ & 


; 1843, - 0° 
keep, but preserve their juice and relish until July, 


when the earlier kinds begin to ripen. Greatest sag Seahet Hava — P 7 
4 - P ® . “ee ‘ 3°. -_ . 
I think that this part of Illinois, certainly, if not 18 Sg os 

y 6“ “s “ 1843, - 48° 





the whole State, may be called ‘the land of the 
apple.” ‘To illustrate this assertion, I beg to state) We have little ice or snow in this latitude at 
that more than twenty years since, I visited a far- any (ime, but the opening of spring this year, is 
mer then living a few miles below Alton, upon the not less than siz weeks later than usual. 
Mississippi, who led me through a large and thrifty Greenville, Bond Co., Il., April 17, 1848, 


orchard. I tasted of the fruit froma great num- (G°The remark of our correspondent that his 
ber and variety of trees, all of a good size, fair to toes of seven years, are 2] inches in diameter, we 
the eye, and fine flavored—much of it very fine, think must have been a slip of the pen. He 
and none indifferent, After returning to the house, meant, we presume, circumference. If such be not 
I asked where he had been able to select so fine a };. meaning, we may think the trees fruitful for 
variety of choice fruit. He replied that his trees 4) .;, years, but not so for their size, if they bear 
were all seedlings! There was not a grafted jy. or three bushels apiece. 
stock in his orchard. Probably the only serious; Oy, wisdom here at the East. is not so great but 
objection to his fruit was, that it was too early; that we need to learn more—and the modesty of 
the greater portion being fall fruit. ‘our western friends, will not, we hope, deter them 
My orchard, as I have already stated, was plant- | from instructing us. 
ed in 1836. Many of the trees commenced bear-| That method of grafting, we trust, will be de- 
ing in 1841, and our most experienced orchardists | gerjbed to us. 
agree in the statement, that a well cultivated tree, We are very happy to learn that the dwellers in 
will commence bearing in this less favored latitude, latitude 38° 40' have so good an apple climate, 
in six years. My thriftiest young trees have now and are pleased to see one of them so well attest 
a diameter of more than 21 inches, and bore from the merits of the skies that bend over him. We 
two to three bushels to the tree of superb fruit last take his word for the excellence of Illinois apples, 
year, which preserves its beauty, firmness and fla- but at the same time, we shall hold our opinion 
vor, without the slightest deterioration or blemish. that Massachusetts apples are No. 1, until we get 
‘T'wo of my neighbors are in the habit of shipping a taste of those that grow out West. Our corres- 
apples to New Orleans, and they inform me that pondent may be sure that any thing more that he 
their apples command a better price than any oth- may wish to say upon this or any other subject, 
ers in that market, and that they are frequently | will be welcome.—Ep. N. FE. F. 
purchased there with the intention of shipping to, 
Mexican ports, or to the island of Cuba. 


} 
j 
} 
| 
| 
} 





The Crops. —The Germantown (Pa.) Telegraph, 
One of my neighbors is a veteran orchardist, if | of a late date, says: ‘* Notwithstanding the back- 
not the veteran orchardist of the State. He culti- | wardness of the season, we received on the first of 
vates nearly fifteen hundred apple trees, and tells | May, several stalks of rye handsomely in head. 
me that he has a few trees in his orchard which! One of them was full three feet in height. The 
give him more than ten dollars a year each, net | fields from which these were taken, promise very 
profit, from the sale of the fruit. He cultivates a! fine crops; and we learn that the grain generally, 
nursery, and has adopted a mode of grafting which | wheat and rye, looks quite encouraging. The 
is much more economical and expeditious, and per-| grass, too, within the last week, has sprung up 
haps no less successful, than any which prevails in| amazingly, and with mild weather the present 
the Eastern States. I would describe his method, | month, will yield abundantly.” 
but if you are not too wise to be instructed, we 
are too modest to think of attempting to instruct 
our eastern progenitors. 





Never promise what you have not the means and 
the intention to perform. 


‘THE FARM HOUSE OF THE XIXru CEN- 





TURY. 
This is the title of a French work upon agricul- 


of this latitude, it seemed but an ordinary tribute ture, by M. T. Bailey—translated by Klizur Wright, 
to justice, that | should attempt to correct what I | Jy, ; published in parts by S. S. Haskell, New York: 
conceive to be a decided misapprehension relative | 1842, 


A friend has kindly loaned us the first No. of 
this work, containing 48 pages. We have turned 
over its leaves, and have inferred that it will be a 
valuable work in the library of every farmer who 
has time and ability to read extensively and re- 
flectingly. We hope the translator will receive 
sufficient encouragement to enable him to go on 
and finish a work which he has well begun. The 
following extract may serve as a epecimen of the 
work, and perhaps contain some suggestions which 
may be found useful upon some cold evening or 
morning : 


“ Of Cooling and Congelation. 


“It is known that during a calm and clear night, 
the bodies upon the surface of the earth, become 
colder than the atmosphere, because in the ex- 
change of caloric which goes on between™them 
and the sky by radiation, they emit more than tuey 
receive. Certain bodies that are bad conductors 
of heat, particularly, possess this property of emis- 
sion. Suchare the herbaceous parts of vegeta- 
bles. So the vapor of water, which is diffused 
throngh the atmosphere, is condensed upon their 
surfaces, and forms, according to the season, the 
dew or the hoar-frost. 

The dew exerts only a favorable influence upon 
vegetation. The hoar-frost is the more to be fear- 
ed, because it is ordinarily struck by the rays of 
the sun, and in rapidly meeting, must take from 
the parts of the plant with which it is in contact, 
so much heat as seriously to injure the organiza- 
tion. 

By a remarkable exception from the ordinary 
laws of nature, water in passing into a solid state, 
sensibly increases its voluine. Its expansive force 
is such inthis state, that it can raise masses of 
rock and burst metals. Hence when the cold sur- 
prises vegetables in the sap, the latter dilating, 
while the vessels that contain it diminish in diame- 
ter, by congelation, there necessarily result dama- 
ges, always serious and sometimes mortal. 

This fact serves to explain in a general manner, 
why the plants the most sensible to frost, are those 
whose vegetation, as in warm countries, is con- 
stantly active, and why those of our climate dread 
the alternating of sudden frosts and thaws, much 
more than they do gradual and durable freezing, 
although it may be much more severe. 

The effects of these sudden frosts seem to be 
the more fatal because the sun immediately strikes 
the parts seized by them. Whether this is owing 
to the considerable cooling produced by evapora- 
tion, which can scarcely be admitted except when 
the surface of the vegetable is covered with ice, 
or to the different temperature of the parts which 
are or are not exposed to the calorific rays, the 
fact is affirmed, and gardeners frequently profit 
by their knowledge of it, in saving their plants. 
When the plants are in pof, they take them into 
closer places some moments before tle sun ap- 
pears. Deprived for twentyfour hours of the great 
light and heat of day, they thaw gradually, equally, 
and rarely experience the injury they would have 
felt inthe open air. If they are in the earth, they 
endeavor to shade them, and cover their stems 
with straw. 
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Agriculturists have not the same resources. In| 


a garden, straw mats or pieces of canvass, dry 
stalks or leaves, can to a certain extent ward off 
transient frosts, as those generally are which come 
ut of season. In the field, the evil is often irreme- 
diable. 

Another evil of frosts is, by throwing up soils 
of a certain kind, they unroot and partly destroy 
the fall grain. 
aid the good effects of the plowing of stony soils, 
and besides they render real service in destroying 
the larvee of insects and whole gencrations of inju- 
rious animals. 

Snow is formed when the aqueous vapors lose, 
y the sudden cooling of the air, a quantity of cal- 
ric more than sufficient to condense them into 


bh 
drops of water. 
presence of snow upon the surface of the soil, is 
beneficial to the products of culture. Without 
seeking to explain this, as elsewhere, by the che- 
mical properties which snow cannot possess in a 
great degree more than rain, it is natural to sup- 
pose that it acts mechanically in warding off the 
frost, and retaining for the benefit of vegetation 
the heat of the earth, and the small quantity of gas 
which may be disengaged under its influence. It 
is therefore a real protection, which provident na- 
ture has destined for cold countries.” 


LIQUID MANURE. 

At an agricultural meeting in England, Mr Kin- 
monts made the following remarks: 

“It is nearly twenty years since I first commenc- 
ed using liquid manure on grass lands. I have a 
large tank, 30 feet by 10, and 3 feet in depth, which 
the urine from the cattle sheds, &c. runs into. I 
have a large barrel with which I carry it out to 
the fields. Attached to the cart is a smal! trough, 
full of holes, such as is used for watering the 
streets, It may also be used to advantage by being 
mixed with compost. I have found it useful in 
top-dressing, and good for the turnip crop. 

The urine of six cows, fed on turnips in winter, 
will enrich a quantity of earth sufficient to top- 
dress an English acre of grass Jand. It would re- 
quire about £5 worth of manure to perform the 
same operation. 

The advantage of irrigating grass Jand with 


AND HO 


| W. Saunders, of Virginia, to 


SEN oe tm 


re oe 


luany Cultivator, 


TAN AS A FERTILIZER, 


| Editors of the Cultivator—{ avail myself of the 


opportunity you afford me by the inquiry of Mr J. 
rive 


= 


mation respecting the value of tan as a 


you some infor- 


manure, 


_and to point out the mode of using it most advan- 


sut thus, by the same action, they | 


| culture. 


It is certain that the prolonged | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| 


| 








| 


| 


| 


| dangerous to the horse than the colic. 


tageously. 
isfactorily resolved, whether the residue of the 
bark of oak, after having been employed for the 
purpose of tanning, can be of any utility to agri- 
I have investigated the matter thorough- 
ly, and made several comparative experiments, and 
the following is the substance of precise results I 
have obtained during several years of trial. 

Tan, as such, is almost inefficacious, and even 
detrimental to certain soils; but blended with veg- 
etable substances, especially when these are green, 
and then subjected to violent and long fermenta- 
tion, it may be successfully applied to every soil, 
not as constituting manure by itself, but as a re- 
tainer of the valuable properties of the matters 
with which it is mixed, and as hindering the es- 
cape of the carbon which is in the soil; for by the 
operation of tanning, the bark has lost the greater 
portion of the salt and alkalics which every woody 
fibre contains. ‘T'an. however, has still some stim- 
ulus, which, in contact with lime, serves to excite 
the hamus and make it soluble. 

If your correspondent chooses to make use of 
his tan in its natural state, and without any other 
preparation, meadow land is the best recipient fur 
it; there its utility is most certain, for it increases 
the vegetable bed, warms the new plant, checks 
the emission of the carbonic acid developed in the 
soil by manure or by vegetable or animal matter; 
there it is the most speedily decomposed, by reaeon 
of the greater abundance of humidity. However, 
it is well to mix a litle plaster of Paris with it. 

GEO. BOMMER. 

New York, April 13, 1843. 


It is indeed a subject hitherto not sat- 





From the same. 


COLIC IN THE 


few 


HORSE. 


There are diseases 


One of the 


urine, [ have proved on 6 small piece of ground, | best descriptions of the disease, and its mode of 
sown with Italian grass, convenient to the cistern, | treatment, is to be found in Stewart’s Stable Econ- 
which I cut four times in one season, each cutting | omy, from which we have condensed the fullowing : 


averaging four fect. 
I would recommend farmers to make a trial of 


| 


“ The horse is usually attacked by the colic sud- 
denly. In the stable, he paws the ground with 


it. The expense of making the cistern convenient | his fore feet, lies down, rolls, lies on his back, but 


to the cow-sheds is but trifling ; 
ted, also, where the slops from the house would 
run into it. 


it should be situa- | 


} 


They will be more benefited by pur- | When the distension is 


at times, when the distension of the belly is not 
great, will sometimes lie still for several minutes, 
great, he neither lies or 


suing this plan, than by allowing such a quantity | ctands still a minute, but lies down and gets up in- 


of valuable manure to be lost.”——English pap. 


Gypsum, or Plaster, first introduced into the 
United States from Paris, by Dr. Franklin, has ef- 


fected most important improvements in agriculture, | 


both in this and other countries. In Germany, 
says Lampodius, one of her own agricultural wri- 
ters, “It may with certainty be stated, that by the 
use of gypsum, the produce of clover and conse- 
quent amount of live stock, have been increased at 
least one-third.”—Foote’s Essay on Manures. 


of his graces. 


cessantly, strikes his belly with his hind feet, and 
| looks wistfully at his flanks. 
| makes many and fruitless attempts to urinate, and 


| the owner generally imagines there is something 
wrong with the water.’ Sometimes in the worst 


| cases the swelling is very inconsiderable ; but in 
‘all cases, as the disease proceeds, the pain becomes 
| more and more intense; the horse dashes himself 
about with frightful violence; the perspiration runs 
off him in streams; his countenance betrays ex- 
cessive agony, and his contortions are not sus- 
pended for a moment. 

Sometimes he is attacked on the road, 
pace is fast, he should be stopped at once, 


“Tf his 


To 





| ful; but give the dose as quickly as possible. 


sae 


push him on beyond a walk, even for a short dis- 
The bowels are displaced, 


twisted and strangulated, partly by the 


tance, is certain death. 
distention, 
but aided a great deal by the exertion, and no med- 
icine will restore them to their proper position.” 
When death ensues, the bowels are found inflamed, 
twisted, and generally ruptured, 

In the treatment of colic, the first object is to 
Is the 


arrest the fermentation that primary cause, 


and re-establish the digestive “In mild 
doinestic 
among old-fashioned people, who have never heard 
of inflamed, spasmed or strangulated bowels, is 
whiskey and pepper, or gin and pepper. About 
half a tumbler of spirits, with a teaspoonful of pep- 
lk or wartn water, 


If the pain do 


pow cers. 


cases, a good remedy in common use 





per, given in a quart bottle of mi 
will often afford immediate relief. 
not abate in twenty or thirty minutes, repeat the 
dose. Four ounces of spirits of turpentine, with 
twice as much sweet oil, is much stronger; but if 
the horse is much averse to the medicine, turpen- 
line is not always safe.” 

“ There is, however, a better remedy, which 
should always be in’ readiness wherever several 
draft horses are kept. Take a quart of brandy, 
add to it four ounces of sweet spirits of nitre, and 
three ounces of cloves. In eight days this mix- 
ture or tincture is ready for use; the cloves may 
still remain in the bottle, but they are not to be 
given, Setthe bottle by, and label it distinctly, 
‘Colic Tincture.’ The dose is six ounces, to be 
given in a quart of milk or warm water, every fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, till the is cured. 
Keep his head straight and not too high when it is 
given. Do not pull out his tongue, as some stupid 
people do when giving a drink. Give him room, 
and if he will not stand till the drink be given, 
wateh him when down, and give it, though he be 
lying, whenever you can get him to take a mouth- 
Af- 


horse 


iter that, rub the body with a soft wisp, walk the 


horse about very slowly, or give him a good bed 
and room to roll. In eight cases out of nine, this 


‘treatment will succeed, provided the medicine be 
| got down the horse’s throat before his bowels be- 


more troublesome or, 


come inflamed, or strangulated, or burst. The de- 
lay of half an hour may be fatal. When the se- 


‘cond dose does not produce the relief desired, the 


When standing, he | 


third may be of double or treble quantity. I have 
given a full quart in about an hour, but the horse 
was very ill.” 

Bottles are generally used for giving medicine 
to horses, but unless the neck is wound with twine, 
there is danger of the horse breaking it with his 
teeth, and injuring himself with the pieces. A 
large horn, with a small point for insertion in the 
nouth, is preferred by many, as exempt from this 
danger. 


Lard Lamps.—According to the experiments 
which I have made, 65 Ibs. of lard will supply two 
lamps in constant use ‘or four hours in each 24, the 
year through, and each give as much light asa 
common spermaceti The advantages 
which the lard Jamps have over common candles, 
are, the light is clearer, they need no snuffing, and 
they are cheaper; while the trouble of filling them 
is no more than that of cleaning candlesticks. 
They have none of the unpleasant odor of whale 
oil lamps ; and are attended with less than half the 
expense. [The writer refers to lard, as such, not 
the oil separate.|—Cor. Alb. Cult. 


candle. 
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Bostos, Wepnespay, May 24, 1843. 
STUDY ON THE FARM. 

More exercise of the mind in observing and reflecting 
upon the course of nature and the processes of cultiva- 
tion, would be of vast benefit to most farmers and to 
their sons. Some few among them do pass over their 
grounds and along the roads with the eyes open. 
notice the adaptation of different crops to the different 
soils; they observe the effects of the different processes 
of cultivation. 
wellas the body; they thus keep themselves bright 
and contented. ‘The tediousness of hard laboris lessen- 
ed by the activity of the mind. 
confined to themselves alone: their sons and their hired 
laborers catch the same spirit of observation and reflec- 
tion, (if they have been created capable of such things,) 
and thus they become more intelligent and more effi- 


with 


Nor is the good result 


cient laborers. ‘The sons are more contented 


home and with the work upon the farm. 


Where the various crops in the field are made matters 
of study, they possess an interest and a value distinct | - 


from the amount of money they may bringin. They 
become one's teachers; they give him lessons to be 
treasured up and to be used. 
seek to learn and to profit by these lessons, which are 


furnished by the growing corn and potatoes and fruits | 


of various kinds, who really are intelligent and exem- 
plary farmers. A few, by dint of unwearied toil from 
year to year, and by a soul-pinching parsimony, may 
get money ;—and this too, without observing any les- 


sons, excepting a few brief ones which were inculcated | 
by others while they were young. But those who 
stick to the old way inevery thing, through thick and 
thin, and for no other reason than because it is the old | 
way, are not men, and are not good farmers ;—they are 
little more than brute laborers, who by dint of perseve- 


rance get some money, but get little else that is worth 


having. Weare not ridiculing the old ways, but are | 
only saying that they should be compared with new | 
ones, before one can with any propriety maintain that 
they certainly must be the best. That the old are in 
very muny cases the best, is undoubtedly true; that 
new ways are sometimes better than old, is also as un- 
doubtedly true. It is only by comparing them that one 
can satisfy himself fairly and properly which path will 
lead him most directly to the desired object. 

The matters upon which farmers, and good farmers, 
differ, are so numerous that no one can expect to settle 
them all for himself in one year, or even in one life. 
This is matter of rejoicing, for every farmer may be as- 
sured that he can never exhaust his opportunities for | 
learning something new. ‘The pleasure of acquiring | 
knowledge—and this is one of our highest pleasures—is 
always to be possible with the tiller of the soil. 

1s your corn best when planted deep in the soil, or 
when put near the surface? Does the cornfield yield a 
better crop when you spread all your manure, or when 
you put it wholly, or in part, in the hill? Is this crop 
best when you make no hill, or when you earth up 
around it?) How many hills, or how many stalks upon 
the acre give the largest amount of grain? Is it best 
to plant in hills or in drills? 


For potatoes—is it best to spread all the manure? or 
will you put it in the hill? If in the hill, will you have 
it above or below the seed? Are hills or drills best? 
Do you cut the seed, or plant it whole? Do you put 
the seed deep in the earth or keep it near the surface ? 


They | 


Such farmers find work for the mind as | 


And it is those only who | 


will you plow up the stubble and sow in August and 
September? Or will you seed down to grass with the 
corn crop? Or will you simply invert your bound-out 
fields, top-dress, and put on the grass-seed immediately ? 
Which of all is the safest or most profitable ? 

Shali your manure be plowed down under the sod, or 
will you, after plowing, put it on the surface and harrow 
itin? Do you find the most benefit from it when you 
use it fresh from the barn, or when you let it ferment 


and pulverize before it goes upon the land ? 





‘These and a thousand similar questions are disputa- 
' ble; and the correct answer to most of them you must 
| learn by observations upon your own lands, and the lands 
| of your neighbors. Books and papers upon agriculture 
, are valuable ;—they give many correct general princi- 
ples and many useful hints; but they were not written 
| with especial reference to the soil and subsoil of your own 
your own observations and experience must point out. 
If you will but use your experience and your common 
| sense in connection with books, you will find the books 
| valuable aids; but it is only when you let what you 
| have seen, qualify and explain what you read, that you 
| ean profit much by reading. 


We come then to the point from which we ought to 
| have started—that the farm, your own farm, is a place 
| for study and observation; and that in order to learn 
with correctness and satisfaction, you must keep some- 
thing like a regular journal in which your doings and 
observations must be noted down. Most men are apt to 


forget. The daily record will at all times enable you 
to recal past observations, and to bring them up to bear 
upon your future practice. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY IN HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY. 

Weare happy to learn that ‘¢a meeting of a few stu- 

dents of our University to take into consideration the 


expediency of founding a society for the promotion of | 
i y g y Pp 


scientific agriculture,” has been held. 


” 


The result, we 
believe, is, that those “ few’’ will commence the forma- 
tion of an agricultural library, and will hold meetings 
from time to time. We gladly give them our approba- 
tion, and it will afford us pleasure to aid them in the 
accomplishment of their object-. Should any of the 
alumni or other persons, have agricu!tural works which 
it would be pleasant to themselves to bestow for the in- 
crease of this library, we presume the gift of them will 
be very gratifying to the students who are moving in 
this matter. 


The beginning is smal] and modest. It is all the bet- 
ter fur being so. 
time a tree may grow from it, that will add beauty and 


value to cur Alma Mater. 





PRESERVATION OF ISABELLA GRAPES. 


At the Horticultural rooms on Saturday, we saw a 
bunch or two of Isabella grapes of last year’s growth, in 
a very tolerable state of preservation. 
bited by Mr J. L. 1. F. Warren. He had packed them 
in cotton, last autumn, and placed them in a closet, 


spring house cleaning. 





7 The initials of the worthy Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Flowers, affixed toa paragraph in the Horti- 
cultural report in our last paper, was done by the type- 
setter through mistake. ‘The paragraph referred to 
should have been credited to the Transcript. 





Is grass seed best sowed with grain in the spring? or 


| farm ; and their teachings need modifications which | 


The little seed has been planted: in | 


They were exhi- | 


where they had been left forgotten, until the time of | 


| ‘These are numerous upon the apple trees this season 
Go to work and kill them. Where the nests are within 
j reach, pull them off while the worms are in, and put 
| them under your fuot. Early in the morning, for two or 
| three hours at midday usually, and perhaps ofien at oth- 
,er hours, you may find them all in the nest;—those are 
, the times to work. It is almost Jabor lost to strip off 
| the nest at the times when most of the worms are out 
| upon the limbs and leaves; for those that are out feed. 
_ing, will build up the nest immediately upon their re- 
|turn to the spot where the nest was. Make their de- 
| struction a regular business; take not those only that 
are on the apple trees, but those also that are on the 
wild cherry and other bushes. 
Those that you cannot reach, may be destroyed by 
| making a bucket or half bucket of strong soap-suds, of 


potash water, lye of ashes, suds of whale-oil soap, &c.; 
any of these will answer. Then get a light pole—tonger 
or less long, according to the height of your trees. 
| Around the end or the pole, wind some old rags—fasten 
_them on well—then, dipping this swab in your suds, ap- 

ply it to the nest in such a way as to bring the liquor on 
\to the worms as much as possible. Brush the nest 
away entirely, and wash the limbs around where it was. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERs. 





Saturday, May 20, 1843. 


By J.F. Allen, Salem—Roses: var. Agrippina, Bon- 
ne Silene, Lady Byron (a perfect nonpareil,) and very 
good specimens of the Hoya, or wax plant. ° 

By J. A. Kenrick, Newton—Magnslia conspicua, and 
M. soulangiana; Pyrus Japonica, var. scarlet and pink 
very prolific, the stock being almost covered by the 
flowers ; and Azalea pontica. 

By J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton—Cactus Ackerma- 
ni, Hoya carnosa, Geraniums in var. and several Bouw- 
quets. 

By 3. Sweetser, Woburn—a fine Fuchsia Graeillis, in 
pot, in bloom. Geraniums, var. Fanny Garth, Ophelia, 
Conservative, Portia, Annette Roseum elegans, Victory, 
and Erectum. . 

By Miss Sumner, Dorchester—Bouquets. 

From the Public Conservatory, by J. E. Teschema- 
cher, Esq.—Two seedlings of the .Acacia Le phantha 
One of these plants had been watered with a solution of 
Nitrate of Soda, one ounce tc a gallon of w ater, three 
| times a week for six weeks past. The other was treated 
| in the ordinary way, both being of a size on the Sth Nov. 
jlast. The one watered with the Nitrate of Soda being 
| a third larger than the other, the joints much shorter and 
| thicker, and appeared in a very healthy and growing 
istate. We hope these plants will be presented for exam- 
| ination at a future day, to test the durability of the stimu- 

lant applied. 

Geraniums.—Mr Wm. Meller, of Roxbury, exhibited 
five stands of Geraniums for the Society’s premium. 
The principal portion of the trusses offered, were cut 
from seedling plants , many of which were really beau- 
tiful. They were not named, and it would be difficult 
to describe them. Some were boldly marked, others 
finely feathered and pencilled, the petals delicately col- 
ored, of good form and opening finely. They’ were 
well grown, as was seen by the specimens of foliage. 
Were a comparison instituted with varieties imported at 
great cost, the result, we are confident, would be favo- 
rable to Mr Meller’s seedlings. These were the only 
| stands presented for premium, as will be seen by the re 
| port of the judges subjoined. i 

Dahlia (Countess of Liverpool,) was exhibited by 
Mr Meller, the first shown for the season 
For the Committee, 


| 
| 
| 
| 








H. W. DUTTON. 

The Committee appointed to examine the Geraniums 
exhibited fur premium, having attended to that duty, 
| award the premium of $5 for the best display of cut 
flowers, with foliage, in single trusses, to Mr Wm. Mel- 
ler, of Roxbury. Many of the flowers were seedlings, 
and very beautiful. C. M. Hovey, 2 Jud 

H. W. Durron, §°"48°- 
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EXHIBITION OF 


Oranges and Bergamot Limes, from Mr. J. F. Allen, 
of Salem. [These Limes were of the species from 
which the oil of Bergamot is obtained, and were fresh 
and fragrant. The oranges were very fair, sweet and 
delicious. } 


Seaver’s Winter Sweet Apple, in fine keeping, from | 


Dr. Benjamin Shurtleff, Boston. 


Isabelia Grapes, growth of 1842, in fine preservation, | 


from J. L. L. F. Warren. 
For the Cemmittee, 
B. V. FRENCH. 





EXHIBITION OF VEGETABLES. 


From Mr. Samuel Sweetser, Woburn, fine specimens 


of Rhubarb. 

By Mr. John Hill, West Cambridge, very fine speci- 
mens of Asparagus and Brocoli. ; 

By Mr. J. L. L. F. Warren, good specimens of Aspa- 
ragus and Cucumbers. 

* For the Committee, 


JOHN A. KENRICK. 
Noricr.—The premium for Tulips, not less than thir- 
ty blooms, will be awarded next Saturday, 27th inst. 
: Per order, 


S. WALKER, Chairman. 





THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported for the New England Farmer. , 
Linge of the her mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of ths New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Nortuerly exposure, for the week ending May 21. 





May,1343. | 7,A.M. | 12,M. | 5,P.M. | Wind. 
N onday 15 58 71 70 «| CK. 
7 home 16 58 | 7 | 70 | N.W. 
Welnesday, 17 | 56 63 | 58 | N. W. 
‘Thursday, is8| 44 | 62 52 N. WwW. | 
Frilay, 19! 46 | 64 | 60 | E. 
Nh 20] 52 62 56 K. | 
Sunday, ni £6 i 2...) 6.) 2m, 





;RIGH TON MARKE'T.—Monpary, May 22, 
Reported forthe N. E. Farmer. 
At Market 350 Beef Cattle, 16 pairs Working Oxen, 


1843. 


25 Cows and Calves, 475 Sheep, and 1700 Swine, | 


50 beef cattie unsold. 

Pirces.— Beef Cattle —The prices obtained last week 
for a like quality were not sustained. We quote extra 
$5.50. First quality $5.25. Second quality, $4.75 a 
$5.00. Third quality, $4.00 a 4.50. 

Working Oren.—Sales $58, $65, $70 and $75. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales $14, $17, $22, $25, and $35. 

Sheep —Lots were sold from $1.50 to $2.25. 

Swine.—Lots to peddle at 4 3-4 to 5 for sows, and 5 3-4 
to6 for barrows. Large Barrows 5. At retail, from 
5 1-2 to 7. 











WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $0 00 to 2 50 per bushel. Red Top, 
45 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 10 to12c,—Southern, 8 
a 9c. Flax Seed, $175 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $4 00 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent.; Oats 20 per cent. 

The demand for Corn has been extremely limited. 
low flat is uffered ot 55c. without finding buyers. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 55 to 57—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 55 a 56—Southern flat yellow, new, 54 0 55-— 
do. do. white 53 54--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
00 a 009 —Rye, Northern, 65 a 00—do. Southern, 58 a 60— 
Oats, Southern, 


= 


Yel- 


24 a 23. 
FLOUR. The transactions in Genessee comprise nearly 
all the arrivals of the week. 


3altimore, Howard Street, 4 mas. cr. $4 75 a 0 00 —do. | 


wharf, $4 5020 00 do. free of: garlic, $4 50 a 4 62 —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 62 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 
inos. $4 62 a 0 0O—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 4'62 a 0 00 


—Georgetown,§ $4 62 a 5 00—Richmond Canal, $000a4 75 | 


—do. City, 80 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 00 
—do. Country 80 0) a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, $4 87 a 
5 00— do fancy brands $5 12a 625 — Ohio via Canal, 
80 00 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, cash $4 6242500. Rye, 
$3 25 a 0 00—Indian Meal in bbls. $2 87 a 3 00. 

PROVISIONS.--The market remains without much 
change on former reported prices. 


FRUITS. . | 


25 a 30—Northern do. 30 to 31—Beans, per 
bushel 1 00 a! 62.-—Shorts, per double bush. 28 a,30—Bran, 


Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $3 00 2850—Navy—87 50a 
| 0 00.—No. 1,000 27 00—do Prime $0 00a 0 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo bhi. 812.00 a 00 00—do Clear $1125 a 1175 
| do. Mess, 950 a 10 00—do Prime 8&7 50 Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do $0 0020 00 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00 
Butter, shipping, 0 a 0\—do store, uninspected, 7 a 9—do 
| dairy, very scarce,—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 64a 6% —do 
South and Western, 6 a 64 — Hams, Boston, 64 a 0 
| Southern and Western, 0 a u—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
4 a 6—do new milk, 6 a 7. 
| WOOL, Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
| portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, tree. All where- 
| of the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and 
; 3 cts per pound. 
| ‘The market is without any change with respect to this 
| article. 
| 


a 0 00—do 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lh. 35 a 37 ¢.--Amer- 
ican full blood, de 32 a 33--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 00-=Do. 1-2 do 
| 23 a 30--1-4 an common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, 
| washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13--Bengasi do 
; 8 al0--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10—- 
| do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 26 
}a 30—No. 1 do. do. do, 23 a 25—No. 2do do do 15 a 20— 

No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 

| HOPS. Duty 20 percent. 

| No chauge since our last. 

Ist sort Mass. 1842, lb. 9 all. 2d do.do. do. 0a 0. 
HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 810 to 12. 
CHEESE-Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c.--New 6 to7. 

| EGGS, 12a 14. 





: 
} HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


| For Sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 100 varieties of | 


the finest hardy Herbaceous Plants, from 25 to 50 cents per 
| root—20 different varieties for 5 dollars. 
| for planting. 
ALSO, 

A fine collection of DOUBLE PICOTEE and CLOVE 
| PINKS; P-EONIES; IRIS; POLYANTHUSES; COW- 
| SLIPS, &c. Boston, May 3, 1543. 








BURDEN’S IMPROVED PATENT HORSE 
SHOES. 


The subscriber takes pleasure in announcing 


} labor, he has perfected his machinery for the 






now offers at the price of Horse Shoe iron in 


more easily fitted to the hoof, and in no dan- 

| 
| 
tance fromthe edge, The quality of the iron is also warrant- 


ed superior to any heretofore used for the purpose. 

All persons desirous of testing the great value and supe 
| riority of these over hand made Shoes,by sending $3 by mail 
| or otherwise, 100 Ibs assorted sizes will be immediately for- 
| warded, warranted to suit the section of the country for 
| which they are ordered, by applying to the subscriber at the 





works—Kellogg & Co.; Warren, Hart & Lesley, Troy— 
John Townsend ; Lewis Benedict & Co., Albany- Piersons 
| & Co., New York—Charles Smith, No. 42 India street, 
| Boston—A. M. GB. W. Jones, Philadelphia—and E. Pratt 
| & Brother, Baltimore—where further information may be 
| had on the subject. HENRY BURDEN. 

| Troy Iron and Nail Factory 2 
| April 1, 1843. 


= ‘lacie 


GUANO MANURE. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse 52 North Market 
| Street, a small lot of the celebrated Guano Manure in packa 
| ges of one quart each, at 25 cents. Those who are disposed 
| to experiment with it, are requested to call soon, as the sup 
| ply ts small. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Boston, April 13. 





SWEET PUTATO SLIPS 


Just received and for sale hy JOSEPH BRECK & Co., 
5t and 52 North Market Street, Boston. May 10. 





SEED BARLEY. 


} manner ; 


| Seeds : 


Now is the tune | 


to the public, that after years of study and 

minufacture of HORSE SHOES, which he | 
bar of equal quality, thus saving the expense | 
of making, (which amounts in al! cases to the | 


first cost of the iron,) besides the Shoes are | 


ger of pricking, the holes being all punched at a proper dis- | 





WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED SEED SOWER, 

WILLIS has made some considerable improvements in 
his Seed Sower, making it complete as time and hard study 
can possibly make it. In using this machine, the farmer 
muy be certain that his seed is put into the ground, and at 
the same time in the best possible manner. ‘There has been 
a great difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds ; they 
are very apt to clog up, and the farmer night vo over an acre 
of land and rot sow a single seed ; but not so with this; ot 
is so Constructed that it cannot possibly clog. In using this 
sower, the farmer can save one half of his seed, and do the 
work at less than one quarter the expense of the common 
way of sowing his seeds, and have it done in a much better 
it opens the furrow, drops the seed, covers it over 
and rolls them down. It will sow any kind of Garden 
say Ruta Baga, Margel Wurtzel, Turnips, Carrots, | 


| Beets, Parsnips, Onions, &c. 


For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. St and 62, Boston, Market Street. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


SAYLE’S GGARDEN 








ENGINE, — 
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A splendid article, will throw a constant stream of water 
to the distance of 50 or 60 feet, with great force, and in case 
of fire would be a good substitute for a fire engine. The 
most perfect article for the purpose ever introduced. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse am! Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 

May 24. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

REVOLVING HORSE RAKE, 
ae 
\ 





| 












| 


The Revolving Rake which has been in general use in 
most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to be 


one of the most useful and labor saving machines now in 
}use. One man and horse with a boy to lead, will rake on 
an average from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do 
| enamine ‘the work well. They are coming into very general use in 
os . . — wt SiNiEas. ae all parts of the country, and will, no doubt, in a few years 
Silk Worm Eggs, Pea nuts, and Sulphurs, at @3 50 per supersede the use of the common hand rake. There is a 
ounce. } | great advantage in this rake over all others, as the person 
| Mulberry Trees. Cantons and Multicaulis at 860 per ow it does not have to stop the horse to unload cas web. 
thousand delivered in Boston, by . J. KR. BARBOUR, For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
_Oxtord, Jan. 25, 1843. f Feb. 1. | Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street, Boston 
| Near Depot on N. and W. R. Road. May 24. JOSEPH BRECK & Co. 


| 100 bushels prime Seed Barley, for sale hy 
| April 25. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Advantage of Tight Lacing.—A very influential 
physician ina populous town in Massachusetts, 
was once appealed to by a gentleman to use his 
influence in bringing into disuse the practice of 
tight lacing, which was carried to a great extent 
by the ladies inthe town, ‘The doctor heard the 
appeal very quietly, and then returned for answer 
that he could not conscieutionsly engage in any 
undertaking of the nature, for, said he, “I think 
this practice a great public benefit.” “A great 
public benefit!” exclaimed the astonished philan- 
thropist, “why, how can that be, do you not see 
that a great many of our young Jadies are ruin.ng 
their health, and losing their lives by it?” “ Yes, 
yes,” returned the doctor, * but my dear fellow do 
you not see that it kills off only the fools, and we 
shall all be wise ones by and by.”—WSelected. 


Sagacity of Bears.—The Miltonian, published | 
a, 


at Milton, Penn., says: “ While at Lewisburg, 
few days since, an old Indian declared that the 
waters would be four feet higher this spring than 
they had ever been before. His reason was, “the 
bears are digging their holes four feet higher than 
they ever did before.” ‘The old man lives on the 
head waters emptying into the west branch of the 
Susquebannah,” 





Noses. —The lunatics in the Vermont Insane 
Asylum publish a paper. A late number contains 
some humorous remarks on noses. ‘The mad wri- 
ter says, “ the nose has been placed by Providence 
directly over the mouth, to pass judgment on the 
food—a sort of sanitary sentinel—a kind of quar- 
antine officer, to prevent the entrance into port of 
all things that are unsafe and unfitting.” 


The following beautiful idea is from Cooper’s 
“Two Admirals”: “Jt is a terrible thought, at an 
hour like this, to remember that nothing can be 
forgotten. I have somewhere read that not an 
oath is uttered that does not continue to vibrate 
through all time in the wide-spread currents of 
sound—not a prayer lisped that its record is not 
also to be found stamped on the laws of nature by 
the indelible seal of the Almighty’s hand,” 





At a crowded lecture, the other evening, a young 
Jady standing at the door of the church, was ad- 
dressed by an honest Hibernian who was in atten. 
dance on the occasion, with—*Indade, miss, I 
should be glad to give you a sate, but the empty 
ones are all full.”—Selected. 





High Punning.—At a Phi Beta Kappa dinner 
at Cambridge, some years ago, Edward Everett 
having delivered the address, Mr Justice Story 
thus complimented him : 

The Orator of the Day—Applause follows the 
footsteps of fame where Ever tt goes. 

Mr E. thus happily retorted : 

The Members of the Legal Profession—Howev- 
er lofty their aspirations, they can never rise above 
one Story. 


An exchange paper mentions the poisoning of a 
mother and two children by eating muskquash root, 
mistaking it for something else. The mother died. 


| 


{ 


| 


j 
| 








HOWARD'S IMP 


ROVED EASY DRAUGHT 


PLOUGH, 


Great improvements have been made the past year in the | 


| 
| form and workmanship of these Plonghs; the mould beard 
| has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
| durning in every particle of grass or stubble, and teaving the 
| ground in the best possible manne The length of the 
nats ance Mga vin A much — so that the 
gh v greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comittee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 
| “Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
| we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light a pas to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN with Mr. Howanp’s.” 

Atthe above metioned trial the Howard Plough did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 lhs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! A\l acknowledge that Howard's 
| Ploughs are inuch the strongest and most substantially 
| made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
| . land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
| having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 


» 


| the monld board and landside together, and strengthens the | 


Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
3i0 50, and with cutter $1, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 


Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great Improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are hecoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 





POUDRETTE! POUDRETTE!! 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale, 
Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar- 
rels in order for shippeng, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
Road. 

The experience of five years past has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon 
vegetable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the 
cheapest manure they have ever tried. 

Orders left at the New Eugland Seed Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention. 

For sale by J BRECK & CO, 51 and 52 North Market 
st., Boston. Oct. 26. 





LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsaleby J. BRECK & CO. 





WINSHIPS. 


Peon Received by recent arrivals from France and 
ade England, 500 large Orange and Dessert Portuga! 
mand Standard QUINCE TREES, six or more 
feet in height, very desirable productions for every 
Horticulturist to possess, being the large kind of 
| fruit. Several thousand fine Pear and Apple Stocks, by the 
| hundred or thousand. Also, by the same arrivals, the usua! 
| importations of new fruit bearing Trees. among them a lurge 
| quantity of handsome Bartlett Pear Trees, and Ornamenta! 
| productions, all of which can be bad immediately, by tor- 
| Warding orders by mail, addressed to WINSHIPS’, Bright- 
on, Mass , or leftat JOSEPH BRECK & COWS, 51 & 52 
North Market street, Boston. March 29, 











| 
Fruit, Ornamental Trees, &c. 


NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 

OF PEAR and PLUM, of PEACH and CHER. 

MF RY TREES —a collection unrivalled in former 

years, for fine trees of new and finest kinds. 

, a Fruits most valuable, more rare, being just re- 

| amare, ceived from Europe in new supplies, of things also 
uncommon, and beautiful, or no where else to be obtained. 





Gooseberries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, Grape Vines, 
| Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, &. The new abridged 
| and descriptive Catalogue for 1842 will be sent to all who 
| apply. 
| Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Honeysuckles, &c. Splen- 
cid varieties of double yellow Harrison and other Roses—of 

Tree Peonies, of Herbaceous Peonies, of Double Dahlias, and 
other flowering Plants, &c. Rhubarb of first rate newest 
kinds, Thorns for hedges, &c. 


All orders addressed to the subscriber will be promptly at- 
tended to, and ‘l'rees, when so ordered, will be securely pack- 
ed in Mats and Moss for safe transport to all distant places 
by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of charge, for 
transportation by the wagon which is sent thither daily, or 
orders may be left with any of the authorised agents in Boston. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, March 18, 1843. eptJ1 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 

The subscribers can furnish every vanety of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs which 
can be obtained at the Nurseries in the vicinity 
of Boston, at low prices, and of the first quality 
and pack them securely, so that they can be sent 
to any part of the country in safety. 

Those who may be in want of Trees will be well accom- 
modated by sending their orders to the subscribers at No. 52 
North Market Street. 





JOSFPH BRECK & CO. 





NURSERY 
H. VANDINE, informs the public thathe ... 


March 22. 
2 has a choice collection of Pear, Plu: aud 
prec Trees, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Isa 
e=% bella and Catawba Grape Vines, Shrubs, &c. 
Cambridgeport, Winsor Street, | 12 mile from Boston. 
April 12. 





HARRIS’ TREATISE ON INSECTS. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Harris’ Treatise 
on Insects. Price $2. Also, the second edition of Dana’s 
Muck Manual, price 624 cts. Feb 15. 





MUCK MANUAL. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr 8S. L. Dana; price 62. 
Boston, April 13. 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 


200 ‘ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK &CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 5) if not paid 
within thirty days. 


N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank al! 
sabscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 








TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 








